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THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


Welcome rain or tempest 
From yon airy powers, 
We have languished for them 
Many sultry hours, 
And earth is sick and wan, and pines with all her flowers. 


What have they been doing 
In the burning June? 
Riding with the Genii?? 
Visiting the Moon? 
Or sleeping on the ice amid an Arctic noon? 


Bring they with them jewels 
From the sunset lands? 
What are these they scatter 
With such lavish hands? 
There are no brighter gems in Raolccnda’s sands! 


Pattering on the gravel, 
Dropping from the eaves, 
on the grass, and 
Tinkling on the leaves, 
They flash the liquid pearls, as flung from fairy sieves! 


Meanwhile, unreluctant, 
Earth like Danaé lies; 
Listen! is it fancy 
That beneath us sighs, \ 
As that warm lap receives the largess of the skies? 


Jove it is descendeth 
In those crystal rills, 
And this world-wide tremor 
Is a pulse that thrills 
To a god’s life infused through veins of velvet hills! 


Wait, thou jealous sunshine, 
Break not on their bliss! 
Earth will blush in roses 


CONCLUDED. 


As Marks read those words, I broke out with a curse. 

‘What's the row?” he said. ‘Hold on. There’s more.” 

I jumped at that. 

“Goon. Quick!” 

“All right. Come on. Be on your guard !” 

I rushed out. Morris was watching. I waved my arm. 
The train moved on. It was scant four miles to Garrowfield, 
the last this side of Lindenbury. I went forward and looked 
out ahead. We were running pretty fast; thirty-five miles 


[Vou. 3 


We were running through the Clitheroe Hills, the road wind- 
ing up the valley of the Garrow; to the left the river flowed 
dark and silent. Now and then you caught a gleam from 
the gloomy current; here and there, the sound of its ee 
over a stony bed. You saw the lights of a village, now an 
again, twinkling among the looming hills across the Garrow. 
Here we crossed a roaring culvert; then, the river running to 
the right, ran out on the high embankment at Mack’s Ford, 
and so across by Half Mile Trestle Bridge. 

I kept my eyes ahead; a horrible fear tormented me. That 
strange, four-times repeated telegram tortured me. The 
words were constantly in my ears. I heard them in the roar 
of the rushing train—“ Come on, come on, come on!” And 
those other added words; what could they mean? Why were 
we to be on our guard? Where could that Lake Train be? 
Why had they not sent me word? It wasa terrible muddle 


altogether. In nine years’ running on railway trains I had 


never known anything like it. All the messages had come 
from Linden. The Lindenbury telegrapher I had known for 
years. His name was Henry Glenning, a tall, brown-bearded 
man of twenty-nine or thirty. I say [ had known him long; 
I do not mean that I was intimate with him, but that I knew 
him as one knows the men he meets every day. He was a 
superior man every way, as we railway men go. We all owned 
to that in a tacit way, and most of us liked and respected 
him much. He was the last man on the line that any of us 
would mistrust. Temperate, punctual, somewhat taciturn, 
he was always at his post and never made mistakes. Of 
late, he had grown more quiet than ever; it was evident that 
some secret trouble was wearing on him. His face had~-got 
a careworn look; we noticed a streak of gray here and there 
in his hair and beard. But, if anything, he was more faith- 
ful than evér in his work in the Linden office. Of course, 
we never spoke to him about the change in him; but we did 
among ourselves, and were all sorry for him, in our way. 

Farley said it was his wife was leading him a sorry life 
of it. He had married, a year or two before, a girl from 
Caromel Corners, they said, named Mary Winton, I think. 
Only the day before, coming down with the Garrow and Glen 
Kilns Express, I had met Blissom, with the up mail, at Hack- 
erby Station, and said to him: 

‘What's up with Glenning, now? He looks dreadfully cut 
up.” 
ee was a Lindenbury man; I lived in Tidewater, my- 
self. i 

“That Mary Winton’s a-leading Glenning a naggy tramp 
of it, I hear,” says Blissom; he knew Mary before she was 


to the hour, I should say. We were up to our time at last. | married. ‘They do say she’s a tarrier to go on when her 
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back’s up, and givex it to Glenning all-fired.”  Blissom was 
a good fellow, but rough. 

But, as I said, Glenning seemed all the more faithful since 
his home troubles; T never thought of doubting him. So we 
plunged on through the darkness. We had a passenger car 
that night, as it uncommonly happened, directly behind the 
tender. I stood on the furward platform, and kept an anxious 
The air was full of a thick drizzle; our speed made 
a strony west wind there, outside. On we went, keeping our 
pac» well up—we had no right to go ahead of time—through 
Sadler's Drop, in the Clitheroe ITills, out then into the level 
country beyond. As the whistle blew for Garrowfield Sta- 
tion, I passed back through the forward car. The telegraph 
office in Garrowficld is a little east of the platfurm. Seeing 
the passengers look hard at me, I then first noticed that my 
clothes were dripping wet. Near the rear end of the car, an 
trish woman sat, with her head on the window, fast asleep. 
I shock her roughly; T hoped she might get down here. She 
vtarted up with a confused flutter. 

“This Hackerby, sir?” 

“Last station back,” I said. “You're too far on.” 

“Ow, thin, an’ what'll iver I do?” says she. “Shure, 
Dennis is afther expictin’ of me, an’ he'll think I’m kilt in- 
tirely.” 

“You must get off here,” I said. 
train was beginning to slow speed. 

“Shure, thin, sir,” she pleaded, “It’s mesilf has an own 
sisther, in a laundery in Lindingbarry, itself. If ye’d be so 
kind to lit me down there. I haven’t no money, sir; but I’d 
bring it ye bright in the marnin’.” 

“Can't do it,” 1 said. We were close upon the station. I 
bustled her out, roughly enough, I suppose. 

A gentleman, sitting by with his wife, had been watching 
us. 1 saw his face fire up as I hustled the woman out. He 
jumped up and faced me. 

“What do you mean?” he says, all hot. “It’s a brutal 
shame to put the woman off in the night, in a strange town, 
with no money. Here, J’ll pay her fare.” 

-I pushed her through the door; gave him no answer. 
held me by the arm. 

“Your name?” he demanded, sternly. 
Holden. I'll report you.” 

I was not angry with him—he did not know. 

“My name is William Whipple.” 

I saw a fellow J knew on the platform. 

“Caley,” I calls, “show this woman a decent lodging. Pay 


“Come, be quick.” The 


“Mine is Charles 


—I’'ll make it all right.” 


I telegraphed to Linden: 

“Shall I come on? Why don’t you send me word of the 
Lime Lake Mail? | 

I don’t think I breathed till the answer came: 

“Come on. Be on your guard. HEREBY TEN.” 

Good heaven!—it was maddening. What did it mean? 
what could it mean? 

[ rushed out, waved my arm madly to Morris. 

“Go on, there—quick !” I yelled. 

I ran ahead, and climbed up on the engine. I looked at 
my watch. It wapted six minutes of ten! I held the slip 
before his eyes. His face blanched white as a corpse. 

“Good God, Whipple! it’s seventy miles an hour!” 

“T don’t know what it means. It’s some mad work. But 
we've got to obey orders. Drive like h—!” 

I ran through the train taking the fares. How could they 
laugh and talk? Every minute I heard the scream of the 
train ahead, that I dreaded as I shall never fear death. The 
ears rocked on the springs. The passengers grew uneasy; 
the women looked fearfully one to another. Some men ex- 
postulated: 


He 


“Why are you running so fast? Do you want to murder us 
all?” 

“We are ordered to be at Lindenbury by ten,” I said. It 
wanted just four minutes. I saw the glare of Bell’s Rolling 
Mills flash by—five miles and a half to L.! 

I ran forward to the platform of the first car. By the for- 
ward door sata lady, with a child in her lap, asleep—a little 
fair-haired girl of three or four. Isee it as plainly now as I 
saw itthen. I hardly know why, but little things that occur- 
red that night seem burnt into my memory in colors of fire. 
I lie back now, here on this bed, where I have met, at 
stranger's hands, more true kindness and Christian courtesy 
than I had believed in before; and, shutting my eyes, I see 
that sweet child’s face smiling in it’s pare dreams, the 
mother’s beautiful face brooding atove it with a look of 
heavenly tenderness and love. I feel the heave of the hurl- 
ing train, feel the car sway and spring with the terrible speed. 
I remember all, as I saw it hurrying through the car. I 
— out on the platform. It wanted three minutes of ten. [ 

new we could not. make it, though Morris was driving on 
with every pound of steam. I saw him standing at the 
levers, brawny and stalwart against the glare of the head- 
light, flying ahead on the track, one arm raised and grasping 
the lever, looking steadfastly forward, never turning his head 
to the right or left. I knew what he looked for—only too 
well! I shudder and turn sick to think of it now. 

Before heaven, it was awful. To stand out there in that 
rushing whirlwind, clinging as for your life in that swaying, 
hurling flight; to stare forward into that awful darkness; to 
strain your sight until you were dizzy and blind, and your 
eyes were fire; and yet not dare to close them or turn away— 
deafened and stunned by the terrible jar and roar; heart and 
pulse faint with a horrible fear—the fear of sudden death! 

Was I a coward?—who says it? May he be tried alike! 
God forgive me—what do I say? Pray heaven, no—that 
were a fiend’s prayer. I do not say I did not care for myself. 
I did—who cares not for his life that isman? I thought of 
a little humble home sixty miles behind; of a little brown- 
faced boy, smiling in happy sleep; of a dear heart bending 
over the crib, perhaps; sewing by the lonely lamp; praying 
for me, it might be, out of her pure, true heart. [ thought 
of these, and I prayed to Heaven tospare me to life and love. 
But more than of this, I say and I know, I thought of the 
hundreds that trusted to me for théir lives—looked to me to 
see to it that they encountered no needless peril. To strain 
ahead into that awful gloom—to think and think of those 
poor souls in my charge—I swear it was torment. 

I lost all sense of time and place, in the intense strain of 
sight and thought. I could not say where we were; it seemed 
we were running for hours. I knew what I looked to see— 
what I feared witha horrible dread; I knew only that. 

Morris never slackened the pace; he drove his engine on 
with every pound of power. They tell me we made five miles 
in half a minute more. 

Suddenly we leaped through a belt of deeper gloom; a 
heavy roll of thunder struck my ears with a stunning crash. 
I knew it was Merrill’s Gap. The road lay level through the 
plain ahead to Glimmerly Gap beyond. Half of the way 
was passed; we hurled on; terrible as fate. 

Suddenly, out of the blackness of Glimmerly Gap, there 
flashed—oh God !—a great, white light ! 

I went in and shut the door. 


They must have seen it in my face. When I turned and 


looked forward again, the lady with the child stood at my 
side. I shall never forget the look in her face; the child was 
clasped to her heart. ‘What is it?” she said. 

She spoke in a whisper, more awful than any cry. The 
two engines screamed like charging demons; wheels reversed, 
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and every brake hard down, we went staggering, shuddering, 
grinding on to our doom. But, through all that terrible din, 
I heard that awful whisper from those beautiful, bloodless 
lips. 

‘ pointed forward to the great, white light, glowing down 
the line straight upon w:. 

death,” T said. 

She answered me not a word. She lifted the child to her 
face, then clutched it to her heart, “Louise, Louise!’ she 
moaned, and sank back out of my sight. 

I stood and looked ahead. At the first alarm, the fireman 
had jumped. Morris stood to his post. I saw him whistle 
down brakes, reverse his engine, set his bell ringing, do all 
that mortal could do. Then he stepped back, steadied him- 
self, and leaped out into the dark. [| saw it all; it was only 
a moment’s time. 

That terrible white light dashed straight upon us—that 
awful, blinding glare of death ! 

I heard a horrid crash, like ten thousand cannon—like the 
‘rending of a world. I felt myself lifted and hurled through 
the air, knocked, battered, pounded, pressed, bruised, twisted, 
crushed, struck on the back, as with a steam-whirled 
shaft. Then I was lying on the grass with a blinding glare 
in my eyes. I heard a low, weak moan. I turned my cal 
—a woman lay close beside me with a child clasped tight to 
_ There was blood on the beautiful lips—both were 

ead. 

Iremembernomore. Heaven spared me the rest of that hor- 
rible night. I was taken up for dead. They brought me here, 
to St. Stephen’s, to this bed, where I have lain these six long 
months—long months and very weary, though all that gen- 
tleness and skillful hands could do has been done for me. 

I have the papers with the account of the disaster. There 
is a sickening list of killed and maimed—so long that I shud- 
der when [ look. Among the dead, I read: John Blissom, 
driver, off duty. Ellen M. Villers and child, Louise, of 
Glenbrook. Charles K. Holden, President of Clitheroe Bank. 
He knows me better now—where honor, and a brave, kind 
heart have found their just reward. 

W. T. WHIPPLE. 


Sr. SrePHEN’s HospiTat, 19th October. 
From the Tidewater Herald, 23d April. 


The wretched operator, Henry C. Glenning, of Lindenbury, 
whose drunken folly caused the terrible disaster on the T. & L. L. 
R. R., night before last, hung himself yesterday morning, in a barn 
near Glimmerly Gap. The evidence at the coroner’s inquest went 
to show that deceased had partaken freely of brandy on the even- 
ing of the collision, after he was already in a state of evident in- 
toxication. 

In another column of this morning’s //eruld, we print the only 
full and reliable lists of the killedand injured. Among the latter, 
our readers will notice the name of Mrs. Mary W. Glenning, wife 
of the Lindenbury operator, who received ‘‘severe contusions of 
the head and face,”’ and now lies at a farm house in a critical con- 
dition. Thus it strangely happens that the perpetrator of this 
terrible crime has his own wife for one of his victims. We 
learn that she intended to have taken the regular Down Night 
Express; but, being early at the station, caught, most unhappily, 
the belated Mail. Upo® her person was found a through ticket 
from Hilary, next west of L., to this city. She was escorted, we 
understand, by a Mr. Mason, an old and esteemed friend of the 
most unfortunate lady.’’ 

J. T. McKay. 


MENDELSSOHN AND JENNY LIND. 
EARLY LIFE OF THE GREAT SINGER. 


Mademviselle Polko’s charming ‘Reminiscences of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, translated from the German by Lady 
Wallace,” from which we made some extracts upon its origi- 
nal appearance in England, has just been published in beauti- 


ful style by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, of tis ety. 


The 
following passage relates to the artistic assucixtion of the 
great composer with the great singer: 

“During the last winter of Mendelsshon’s active labors in 
the concerts of the Gewandhaus, the apparition of Jenny 
Lind fell like a ray of light in the chequered world of phe- 
nomena. 

‘There is a high and holy band 
Whose inspiration needs no guile. 
No ancestry of power and pride, 
To lead them to the promised land.” 
says Voltaire. And such a being was the fair Swede, whose 
youthful history Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer has so poetically 
described. Even when still a child of three, she seemed the 
lark of her parents’ dusky house; as a girl of nine, she at- 
tracted the attention of all lovers of music, and entered the 
Conservatorium of Stockholm as a pupil, where her charming 
voice, her fine ear, her marvelous musical memory, her in- 
dustry, and her captivating modesty, made her the favorite 
of her singing-master—the most meritorious of musicians and 
composers—Berg. She appeared in various childish parts, 
written expressly for her, and the public was enchanted with 
the silvery tones that streamed from the lips of the little 
fairy. Probably her continuous studies at so tender an age 
was the cause of her sudden loss of voice, to the horror of 
her teacher. 

‘During four long years did Jenny Lind, with astonish- 
ing perseverance, pursue her theoretical and technical musi- 
cal studies in spite of her organ being almost extinct; and 
then the full sweet sounds came back almost as suddenly as 
they had vanished. Her faithful master greeted with delight 
the melting tones of that sweet voice of which his beloved 
pupil had been so long deprived, and again brought her for- 
ward in triumph before the astonished public. She appeared 
as Agathe, in Weber's ‘‘Freischiitz,’ amid an unparalleled 
storm of applause and delight. But there burned within 
her soul the longing to learn more, to hear more; the wings 
of this great artistic soul fluttered impatiently; the limits 
were too confined; so Jenny Lind went to Paris, in order to 
study with Manuel Garcia, the accomplished brother of Mal- 
ibran and Pauline Viardot, those wondrous double stars in 
the firmament of vocal art. The severance from her home, 
the fatigue of the journey, and a feeling of isolation affected 
the tender organ of the young girl to such an extent that the 
celebrated maestro, after having tried the voice of his new 
pupil, uttered that well-known verdict, ‘Mon enfant, vous 
n’avez plus de voix! Take entire rest for three months; ex- 
ercise your voice with caution et puis je seriacharme de vous 
revoir!’ 

“A quiet tearful year ensued—a year of hopeless study, of 
deepest sorrow and ardent longingforhome. After the lapse 
of three months Jenny Lind began to study, with incompar- 
able energy, under the direction of Garcia, day by day, shed- 
ding tears on her pillow at night, and dreaming of her distant 
home; but, amid all her dreams, she seemed always to hear 
that pitiless voice, saying, ‘mon enfant, vous n’avez plus de 
voix!’ Like the young palm-tree, however, under the pressure 
of the heay und: which every one thought must have crush- 
ed it, so did this regal talent continue to shoot upward to 
the blue sky, under the weight of home sickness. Still, no 
word of praise escaped (rarcia’s lips; he only commended the 
industry, perseverance, and the facile organ of his ‘pale, 
quiet pupil, whose voice appeared to him irremediably injured 
and feeble. Many other brilliant vocal talents, too, were at 
that very time blooming in his parterre, before whose glow- 
ing tints the delicate water-lily paled. 

“Tt was reserved for a grand and fervent artistic soul to dis- 
cover her value, and totransport her from darkness into light, 
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Searching artistic eyes found her out; the mest exquisite artis- 
tic car felt the ineffable magic of her voice. To Giacomo 
Meyerbeer the world is indebted for the gift of Jenny Lind. 
He heard her one evening sing Alice’s aria in ‘Robert,’ ‘Va, 
ra, dit-elle, mon enfant!’ and was deeply moved. No other 
voice had ever conveyed this sweet and tender entreaty of a 
dying mother to her son with such touching fervor; it became 
almost a prayer, and the composer of ‘Robert’ felt that it was 
tones such as these that had floated in his soul when he wrote 
down that ‘last greeting from a departing soul.’ 

“Jenny Lind now returned for a short space to her north- 
ern home in order previously to study the German language 
in Dresden, and to prepare in entire seclusion for her first 
appearance in Berlin. 

“In October, 1844, she made her debut in the Royal Opera 
House as ‘Norma,’ and then as Vielka, in Meyerbeer’s 
‘Feldlager,’ exciting a degree of enthusiasm quite unparal- 
leled on those boards either before or since. 

“When she appeared in Leipzig, on December 4, 1845, the 
concert public were in a state of feverish excitement; and 
when at length she came forward on the raised platform, a 
slender girlish form, with luxuriant fair hair, dressed in pink 
silk, and white and pink camellias on her breast and in her 
hair, in all the chaste grace of her deportment, and so utterly 
devoid of all pretension, the spell was dissolved, and the most. 
joyous acclamations ensued. | 

“Jenny Lind only looked beautiful when ‘she sang, and 
also in the portrait of her done by Magnus in Berlin, now in 
the ion of Professor Wichman, and which may well be: 
called a glorified one. She was pale, and had no freshness of 
complexion, nor were her features either regular or in any 
way remarkable. Music alone, and nothing else, transfigured. 
her countenance so wonderfully; it then became actually 
transparent, the soul within shining brightly through the 
earthly veil in the most enchanting manner. 

“And it was thus she sang, on that evening in the Gew- 
andhaus, Bellini’s ‘Casta Diva,’ the duetfrom the ‘Montecchi 
e Capuletti,’ ‘Se fuggire, with Miss Dolby, the letter aria 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ and two of Mendelssohn’s songs, 
‘Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’ and ‘Leise zieht durch mein. 
Gemiith.’ 

“T cannot remember how I got home after that concert; I: 
only know that I trembled and wept, and never closed my, 
eyes all night. It was not, however, the ‘Casta Diva,’ with: 
all its pearly adornment and florid graces, not the lovely: 
Giuhetta, nor the stately Donna Anna who haunted my 
thoughts, and whom I seemed ever to hear; it was exclusively | 
the ineffably sweet, ethereal, almost unearthly, ‘By the first. 
rose thou hap’st to meet.’ And what must Mendelssohn. 
have felt, who was seated at the piano, accompanying the. 
singer, and from whose soul this lovely flower of song had. 


sprung! 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


NO. 1. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


Here we come to the very best type of civilized man, and 
the most exalted Christian that the middle ages produced. ; 
Born in barbaric times, it is surprising to find how little of; 
. the barbarian there was in Alfred. His intellectual tone of; 
mind, and the truly Christ-spirit which he sought to incul-; 
cate; is in happy concord with the enlightened and advanced | 
views of modern times. We can endorse nearly all of Al-, 
fred’s philosophic conceptions of religion to-day, and his state . 


policy and illustration of just Monarchical economy stand out : 
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| son, govern thyself by law.” : 
| to that blasphemous assumption ‘The king can do no wrong.”’ 


as the brightest example in the history of kings. James; 


SepT, 4, 


Stuart’s execrable economy of kingcraft and divine right of 

rinces is put to shame by the enlightened views of the great 
sie lawgiver. He conceived the grand thought that to 
be truly great was to be truly good, and that goodness should 
be the attribute of the king preéminently. This goodness 
was his highest divine right to reign over his fellows. The 
king must be a father to his people or he was no proper 
king. This view of the Saxon lawgiver has a very touching 
and practical illustration in his counsel to his sor and suc- 
cessor, Edward, just before his death. 

“Thou, my dear son,” said this wise man, “‘sit thee now 
beside me, and I will deliver thee two instructions. Myson, 
I feel that ury hour is coming. My countenance is wan. My 
days are almost done. We must now part. I shall to another 
world and thou shalt be left alone in ail my wealth. I pray 
thee (for thou art my dear child), strive to be a father and a 
lord to thy people. Be thou the children’s father and the 
widow’s friend. Comfort thou the poor and shelter the weak; 
and, with all thy might, right that which is wrong. And, 
son, govern thyself by law; then shall the Lord love thee, 
and God, above all things, be thy reward. Call thou upon 
Him to advise thee in all thy need, and so shall He help 
thee, the better to compass that which thou wouldst.” 

Here is political wisdom of the very highest order. No 
kingcraft is in this. Itis sound state-policy grandly noble in 
its philosophy of a sovereign’s duties and supremely touching 
in its beautiful simplicity. . 

Alfred’s conceptions are purely Saxon. There is no priest- 
ly mysticism of divine right, but a thorough English view of 
religion and human liberties. Indeed we see how natural it 
is for that nation which brought forth an Alfred to also bring 
forth constitutional governments,and lastly republican institu- 
tions. Alfred is no accident of his race, but its legitimate 
offspring, and his genius and character are English to the 
last degree. He is, moreover, Protestant; as much so as 
Oliver Cromwell, John Milton and the rest of the Puritan 
demolishers of kingcraft of England and America. His leg- 
acy of wisdom to his son Edward, as well as the literary 
and philosophical fragments which he has left, manifest that 
healthy simplicity so characteristic of Protestantism in its 


| religious and political economies. That grand mysticism of 


the Romish priesthood, which awed nations and reduced them 
to mental and spiritual servitude is altogether un-English 
and un-American; and that it is so, we have only to go back 
nearly a thousand years to Alfred to find the proof thereof. 
George Washington himself was not a better illustration that 
the Saxon race are in their genius both Protestant and repub- 
lican than was the immortal lawgiver of England. Absolut- 
ism and despotism are as unnatural to it, as kingcraft must 
ever be to the American mind. This race is, therefore, the 
proper parent of liberties and human progress, as much in its 
own essential nature and genius as it has been in the actual 


| facts of history. 


Mark how the great Alfred places the law above kings: “And, 
Here is the opposite conception 


“The law is not made for kings.” ‘Phe king is above the 
law!” Such doctrines are monstrous even in barbarous ages 
hut they are supremely repulsive when attempted to be ap- 
plied in modern times. They have cursed the world for ages 
and would curse the world for ages yet to come, were they 
still maintained. But they are irreconcilable with the Saxon 
genius, whether applied in Church or State, and Alfred only 
anticipated a universal sentiment of his race when he placed 
the law of right and truth above the throne. 

We have seen that Charlemagne, in working out the new 
civilization of the world, wasa necessity to Popes; but Alfred 
the Great had a higher character and a diviner mission. He 
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was a necessity to Christ, fur he was more like Christ in his 
genius and nature than Charlemagne. The one gave the im- 
perial tone to the world, and it was warlike and barbaric, true 
it was more than upto the state of the popes, but nowhere near 
the state of Jesus; but Alfred gave the world its christianizing 
and humanizing tone. The one was something of a Cesar 
and though he blended the priest with the king, which made 
him also something of a David, he better illustrated the im- 
perial potency of a Christendom, than its divine spirit of love 
and its ultimate aims—human good; but Alfred was truly 
an apostle of humanity; as a lawgiver he was the prophet of 
constitutional rights both for subjects and rulers, and, as the 
king, he was a witness that the sovereign should be a father 
to his people. That part of civilization, then foreshadowed 
in Alfred the Great, was a radical necessity, not only in the 
Christian economy, but also in human development. This 
is a necessity independent of Christ, though since he has 
come, we take him as the type of all the ultimates of good 
ordained for man. | 

Alfred, and the part of civilization which he represents, 
we consider, belong to the advanced conditions of the race. 
He is, very properly, raised up by Providence after Charle- 
magne, for, though we do not claim for him any prevrdina- 
tion, nor imagine that any of these great men of history are 
brought up by Heaven in a special and definite design, yet 
the course of human progress cast them up on the surface of 
events, and, in a general sense, the times may be said to bring 
forth the men. Alfred and a Saxon race were among the 
world’s necessities, as much as Christ and Christianity; and 
Alfred and a Saxon race have been among the mightiest and 
most blessed facts of history. Without them indeed Christ 
and his civilization would not stand to-day where now they 
stand. Charlemagne and the French nation could no more 


have filled in the better part of human progress and brought , 


forth a Protestant Christianity than did Napoleon and his 
grand army of conquest. That part specially belonged to 
the nation which brought forth an Alfred aud a George 
Washington; for, though separated by ages, these two men 
and their works were the natural outgrowths and manifesta- 
tions of the Saxon people and genius. 

More than to any other nation we believe that Providence 
gave to England and, after her, to America—the lands o! 
Alfred and Washington—the mission to work out human 
liberties and a Protestant Christianity, And, just at this 
point we are brought to the difference between a philosophi- 
eal infidelity to which France and Germany have come from 
despotic forms of Church and State and that enlightened 
faith which always characterized England and America. The 
continent of Kurope, in embracing Christianity, received it 
more in the grandeur of ancient superstitions and pricstly 
mysticism belonging to heathenism rather than in that beau- 
tiful simplicity of a divine spirit and principle exemplified in 
Jesus and the fishermen of Gallilee. Indeed the Roman and 
the Grecian genius which in former civilizations had received 
the finest elaborations both imperially and intellectually, had 
demanded as a necessary condition of acceptance a Christian- 
ity as imposing as the Roman empire, and as captivating as 
Grecian philosophy and art. A magnificent priesthood was, 
therefore, necessary, and a magnificent religion, with its érap- 
pings and tinsel. Charlemagne rising up, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman empire, as the sucessor of the Ceesar’s rule 
and tne Casar’s mission, both to the nations and to the Church 
perpetuated the genius of empire and Christianity blended, 
and continental Europe was typed with absolutisms both of 
Church and State. Tothis Romish form of civilization repre- 
sented by Charlemagne and his sucvcssors in conjunction 
with popedom, there was needed another form to balance the 
world, and finally to save it by securing to it human liberties 


and the simplicity of the Christ-spirit and principle. That 
better form was the Protestant or Saxon, which is very 
much the same in effect and nationally—not ecclesiasticaliy 
speaking—Alfred the Great and George Washington are 
the two proper types—the one the beginning, the other the 
culmination. From Alfred to Washington, the genius which 
inspired them, as the two “Fathers of their country,” has 
traveled persistently to human liberties and a broad vigorous 
Christianity, which has much of faith but little of priestcraft 
and absolutism in it. On the other hand, from the success- 
ors of Charlemagne and the successors of St. Peter, have 
come absolutisms of Church and State, which, finding an ex- 
plosion—not a solution—in the revolutions of modern times, 
loses religious faith in German mysticism and French 
infidelity. ‘These are the issues of two civilizatiuns—the 


_ Catholic and the Protestant—the absulute and the republi- 


can. Let us go back to the writings of the great Saxon 
lawgiver, and see how much like a republican George Wash- 
ington he evolved his cconomy of government, and how much 
like a Puritan he manifested Christianity. Here is Alfred’s 
exposition of divine right,— it is that uf goodness: 


Ifthen it should ever happen, us it very seldom happens, that pow- | 


er and dignity come to good men, and to wise ones, whut is there 
then worth liking but the goodness aygd dignity of these persons; 
of the good king. not of the power? Hence power is never a, ood, 
unless he be goad that has it; and that is the good of the man, not 
of the power. If power be goodness, it is so far this, that no man 
by his dominion comes to the virtues, and to merit; but by his vir- 
tues and merit he comes to dominion and power. Thus no man 
is better for his power; but if he be good, it is from his virtucs 
that he is good. From his virtues he becomes worthy of power, if 
he be worthy of it. 


This is cminently republican in principle and strikingly 
illustrative of the Saxon or Protestant conception of Chris. 
tianity even as far back as Alfred himself. and that simple 
thought that good was the only divinity either in Church er 
State, in after ages led the men. of England under Cromwell 
to demolish kingeraft and priestcraft with one mighty blow; 
since which, the Saxon race have never fairly set either up 
again. The following is another passage from Alfred, ex- 
pressive of his views and feelings as a king, and containing 
an allusion to his hesitation in accepting the crown of Eng- 
land: 


0 Reason, thou knowest that covetougness and the possess:on of 
this earthly power, I did not well like, nor strongly desired at all 
this earthly kingdom, but, oh! I desired materials for the work 
that I was commanded todo. This wasthat 1 might unfractious- 
ly and becomingly steer and rule the power that was committed 

These are the materialy of a king's work, and his tools to gov- 
ern with; that he have his land fully peopled; that he should have 
prayer-men and army-men and workmen. 

‘For this purpose I desired materials to employ that power 
with, that my skill and power might not be given up and coneccled. 
But every virtue and every power will soon become oldened and 
silenced ifthey be without wisdom. Therefore no man can bring 
forth any virtue without wisdom, heuce whatsoevcr is done through 
folly, man can never make that to be virtue. 

This I can now truly eay. that J have desired fo live worthily while 
I lived, and after my life to leave to the men that should be after me my 
remembrance in good works. 


Here is another passage from the literary works of the 
English lawgiver, upon the equality of man and what censti- 
tutes nobility. 


What! all men have a like beginning; because they all come of 
one father and mother. They are all yet born alike. This is no 
wonder; because God alone is the father of all creatures. He 
made them all and governs all. He gave us the sun's light. and the 
moon, and placed all the stars. He created men on the carth. 
He has connected the soul and the body by His power, and made 
all men equally noble in their first nature. Why, then, do ye ar- 
rogate over other men for your birth without works? Now you 
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- vile people. 


George Washington are at length on one platform. 


- assemble and mourn. 
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can find none unnoble. But all are equally noble, if you will think 
of your beginning, creation, and the Creator, and afterwards of 
our own nativity; yet the right nobility is in the mind. It is not 
n the flesh as we said before. But every man thatis at all sub- 
jected to his vices, forsakes his creator and his nobility; and 
thence becomes more ignoble than if he were not nobly born. 


Alfred entertained the very lofty view that no nation could 
be great whose subjects did not possess the fullest extent of 
constitutional liberties, and pursuing the same vein of philos- 
ophic logic, no king could be truly great, who governed a ser- 
So impressed was he with this judgment that 
he has applied it to God to affirm his wise policy in permit- 
ting man to do good or evil, inferring that even God could be 
only truly great in ruling over free men. The passage is in 
the form of dialogue. 


I said, ‘‘I am sometimes very much disturbed.’ Quoth he, ‘At 
what?” I answered: 

“It is at this which thou sayest, that God gives to everyone 
freedom to do evil as well as good, whichsoever he will.” * * 

“Then,’’ quoth he, “I may very easily answer thee this remark. 
How would | now look to you, if there were any very powerful_ 
king, and he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that all were 
slaves 

“Then,” said I, “It would not be thought by me right, nor also 
reasonable, if servile men only should attend upon me.”’ 

“Then,’”’ quoth he, ‘It would be more unnatural, if God in all 
his kingdom, had no free creatures under his power. Therefore 
he made two rational creatures free; angels and men. He gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence they could do evil as well 
as good, whichsoever they would. He gave this very fixed gift, 
nf a very fixed law with that gift to every man unto his end.” 


~ Thus we see that Alfred the Great was eminently Protes- 
tant and republican in his conceptions of religion and State 
government. The nation which brought forth an Alfred was 
certain to enlarge human liberties, and in time, work out a 
Christianity which should embody the noble simplicity of the 
spirit and gospel of Jesus, stripped of all mysticism and priest- 
craft. And thus it has been: Protestant aunationsl inen- 
archy came first, and then in America, the still grander ex- 
position of Protestant republicanism. Alfred the great and 
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ABOUT THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS, 


BY MRS. L. B. PRATT. 


We reprint the following from the Lhrenological Journal: 
MANNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 


When one of the islanders dies, the relatives and friends 
they commence with a low wail which 
rises and increases in volume till it can be heard half a mile. 
These exercises continue for some time, but are suspended 
whenever a new friend enters the house. Then they begin 
to eulogize the dear departed. Their excited imaginations 
and overwrought tenderness lead them to portray in the 
most glowing terms, the many excellencies of the deceased. 
Each in his turn extols and magnifies the virtues of the lost 
one. The more immediate relatives, hearing these things 
repeated over and over, are more deeply impressed than ever 
with a sense of their irreparable loss, and again they all re- 
sume their loud wailings. A listener, though a stranger to 
the bereaved, can not refrain from tears. These exercises 
sometimes last for several hours. 

Another of their peculiarities is the bringing of presents 
to the dead. Each friend brings a piece of cloth, and every 
piece is bound about the body of the dead, often making a 


| 


package the size of a common barrel. This envelop answers 
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the purpose of a coffin. The native cloth is not porous, and 
when made thick, will not admit air. Mr. Pratt knew aman 
who wrapped his deceased wife in such quantities of tapa 
(native cloth), that he was enabled to keep her body a whole 
year on his bedstead, where he slept by herside. At length 
the sorrowing man was persuaded to bury his dead. 

It was a custom on Tuboui to leave a habitation where a 
beloved relative had died, never entering it again, but going 
away and building another. I went into a house on that 
island where, five years before, a young girl fourteen years 
old had died. Her parents had immediately moved to an- 
other village, and occupied the house no more. There was 
standing in it a large mahogany chest, containing everything 
that formerly belonged to the beloved daughter, even her 
books and the toys of her childhood. The house was con- 
sidered as the grave of the departed. Her mother, true to 
her own affectionate nature, cut off her beautiful, long, glossy 
hair, spread a thick covering over herself, sat down upen 
the ground, and refused all consolation. Mr. Pratt, being 
absent at the time, returned while she was indulging her in- 
ordinate grief. He went to her, told her that the Lord 
would be displeased with such excessive repinings; that she 
must arise and be baptized, and she would find peace and 
comfort. She harkened to his words, embraced the gospel, 
and was ever after a faithful member of the church. She 
had one daughter left, an interesting girl, whom we all ad- 
mired for her beauty and modest deportment. Her mother 
watched over her with all the solicitude that a cultivated 
mother could manifest toward a beloved daughter in our 
civilized country. The religion of Jesus Christ refines and 


purifies the hearts of those who live for it. whether white or 
black. | 


MARRIAGE CUSTUME. 


The parents make contracts of marriage for their children 
while they are very young. This is kept a secret from them 
until they are of suitable age to understand and appreciate 
it. Under some circumstances they frequently come together 
and live very happily. At other times, the knowledge of 
the contract creates an aversion, either in one or both, and 
they refuse to be joined. Very few of the elderly people 
know their own ages. Some plant a tree at the birth ofa 
child. They are particular in observing the changes which 
take place in the appearance of the bark of that tree from 
one season to another, and in that way determine the age of 
the child. The young children learn to write with great 
facility. Another of their peculiarities is changing their 
names whenever an important event transpires in their his- 
tory. Ifa child sickens and dies, the father perhaps as- 
sumes the name of the diseased, and ever after bears it. A 
child fell from a tree and was killed, and the mother took 
the name of the tree. 


REAL WEALTE. 


The following is from the pen of an esteemed correspond- 
ent at Eagleville. We do not give his name, but many know 
him “A. Little,” be the same more or less. Shall be glad 
to hear from him again.— Ed. 

The means of gratifying all the wants of our fallen natures 
is not real wealth. It is but the floating within our reach 
the passing substance of transitory things, in which we can 


take but a short interest; for, if they do not leave us before, at 
death we must leave them. 
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There is no real wealth without eternal possession; it is not 
affected by the changes of mortality; it consists of pure affec- 
tions and holy desires: of coe that cannot pass away, 
and which connects the mortal with the immortal, and a pos- 
session of the keys of power to open the way to eternal pro- 
gress and development. 

Viewed in this light, many who think they are rich will, 
in the end, find themselves poor, very poor; and some who 
are now thought to be poor, will prove to be rich in the ele- 
ments of life eternal. 

If the source of our happiness passes away, then must our 
joy cease. The cottage of the laborer is as capable of being 
the abode of felicity as the palace of the noble. It may exist 
in the humble cot as well as in the luxurious home of the 
wealthy. 

There is no easy road to lasting peace and joy. There 
are no blessings without labor aud sacrifice; no pleasure with- 
out pain; no sources of joy like those which we know cannot 
pass away; and we can realize no other heaven than that we 
fit ourselves for. 

The blessings of life are more equally divided than many 
suppose. Men, whether rich or poor, generally have about 
as much trouble as they feel the ability to endure. If there 
are exceptions, they are as often with the poor as the rich. 
None get through this world without sharing the evil with 
the good. This is the order of creation. This is man’s des- 
tiny, without which he would not feel the measure of his 


creation. 


MUSIC IN THE SOUTHERN SETTLEMENTS. 


NUMBER ONE. 


- THE CHOIR AND BAND OF AMERICAN FORK. 

We have long desired to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the progress of music in the settlements; and, in our 
tour through the South, we have taken every opportunity to 
hear for ourselves the advancement of the art. 

When visiting towns and cities outside of Salt Lake, we 
have endeavored to stimulate both the local bands and choirs, 
by inviting them to appear before the public in conjunction 
with our professionals, in giving musical entertainments; for 
experience has proved to us that the mixing of amateurs 
with professionals is the best plan to stimulate them to the 
of music. 

e first choir and band that drew our attention was at 
American Fork. On conversing with Bishop Harrington, 
we found that he was not only a true lover of sweet sounds, 
but was anxious to inspire others with the same feeling; he 
not only sanctioned the study of music, but has stimulated 
his band and choir to excel, by attending their rehearsals; 
and, notwithstanding that the Bishop is a great admirer of 
good melodies and varied harmonic combinations—to be 
fouad in classical compositions,—he is fond or a joke, and 
can hear without a shudder a good comic song, when judi- 
ciously rendered. 

On our. first visit to American Fork, we were much pleased 
by the willimgness and promptitude of Mr. Hunter, the choir 
conductor, and Mr. Grant, the band master, in coming for- 
ward to render their assistance to the profession, without fee 
cr reward, in a public entertainment for the amusement of 
their fellow-citizens. In fact, very little notice was required 
in bringing together an audience. The united exertions of 
choir conductor, band master, and their members, gave more 
publicity, and exited more interest in the settlement than 
five hundred bills would have done posted against the walls, 
when coupled with the Bishop’s remarks at a public meeting 
This unselfish assistance, is worthy of notice, and amateurs. 


we RELY UPON TIEM. 


in general should follow the like example instead of expect- 
ing pay for their services, when the instruction thy receive 
by mixing with professionals at public entertainments is an 
adequate compensation for their trouble, not to.mention the 
amusement they have themselves at the entertainment. 

Should they have to devote their time for the purpose. 
when it should be employed in their daily avocatiuns, then 
they should be remunerated for that loss of time. 

in returning to our subject, we must say we were als» 
much pleased on finding that a number in both band and 
choir were creditable sight-readers. The advantage of 
knowledge, experience and practice in music is above all 
things for perfect rendition. Look at the time that is sived 
by the study of reading music at sight. There are many 
passages in musical compositions that the ear cannot fathom; 
and more especially in classical music, which are next to an 
impossibility to be caught up by ear, without an expense .f 
time and practice. With a gooa conductor, a choir of per- 
fect sight-readers, the interpretation of the works of the 
giant authors are rendered practicable. 

There are two ladies in the American Fork choir, who are 
very creditable vocal amateur sight readers. Their names 
are Mrs. Kvans and Mrs. Featherstone. They sing duettos 
very prettily together, and the qualities of Mrs. vans, we have 
proved. At the last concert which we gave at American Fork. 
we sang a duetto, sung by the Rainer family when in England, 
—which composition is out of priut; Mrs. Evans only ran 
it over twice at a rehearsal, aud we sang it at night at the 
concert, though the ex2cution of that piece wis not s> very 
= yet she gave much satisfaction. 

e have also heard the choir rehearse anthems somewhat 
classical in their construction «nd harmonic combinations. 
and we have been told by the conductor that many of the 
members were reading them at first sight. We do not assert 
that the interpretation of the pret and musician was fully 
brought out by them, because that would require good pro- 
fessional rendering, but the performance at sight was credit- 
able for amateurs, and. proved what could be done by perse- 
verance and practice. 

Mr. Grant, the choir master, has opened a small musical 
establishment fur the sale of cheap musical instruments and 
works of instruction, and he told me, when on my last visit, 
that he was pretty well patronized; and many were studying 
the divine art for their own and their fellow-citizen’s amuse- 
ment. 

This is »rogression. 


Murpeuy AND Mack’s MINSTRELS have just closed a 
successful engagement in the Salt Lake Theater. The Da‘ly 
Telegraph and the Evening News have written extensively, 
though not very critically, upon their popular musical per- 
formances. The Musical Editor promises a review next week 
of the Murphy and Mack Minstrels, and especially of the 
rival performance between Mr. Mark Croxall, of this city, 


and the celebrated cornet player, R. W. Kohler. 


PLEASE ForwaArp AT Once.—Such of our subscribers, 
whose subscriptions are now due, are requested to forward 
the pay at once, as we need it. The present great dearth of 
means has kept back so much of the pay due to us that searee- 
ly one subscription in four has yet reached us. We blame 
no one for this, but we ask all to remember that our expenses 
are very great and that every little helps. 

Such of our friends as have PROMISED To PAY AT CON- 
FERENCE TIME, are requested not to forget their promises, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1869. 


THE ‘“‘JOSEPHITE” PLATFORM. 


Lately, two sons of the prophet Joseph, Alexander and 
David Smith, have arrived in our city on a mission from a 
little body in Illinois. We have conversed with these young 
men, and are of opinion that they are conscientious and desire 
in their way to do good, but are singularly ignorant of the 
spirit of their father’s movement as “greg to the world at 
largo, and accepted by ourselves. On this account we think 
their experience here may be useful to them, as they have 
evidently, never yet looked at their father’s mission from our 
stand-point and ure therefore, unconscious how monstrous 
their propositions look to us. For their sakes, as much as 
our own, we shall portray their proposition in our own colors, 
that they may seo how it looks to those who have, for over a 
score of years, fought the battle of their father’s movement 
in this land. Ifsatire or ridicule app2ars to edge our pen, 
it will be, simply, because the movement they unfortunately 
repiésent is a satire on itself and ridiculous in its own right. 
To us, the “Josephite” movement is one thing and the sons of 
Joseph another. They are its disciples and not its origina- 
tors. As to Joseph Smith, the headof the system itself, we 
have reason to believe him honorable and highminded. His 
assertions of his father’s non-practice of polygamy—so inex- 
plicable to our people—being to our minds the unfortunate 
result of the tutorings and impressions of his carly youth. 
We say this fearlessly, having long since got past the idea 
that everybody who opposes us is wicked and corrupt. At 
the same time, just as fearlessly we wish to exhibit to our 
misguided brethren the inconsistency of their platform as it 
appears to us. . 

As we understand it, these sonsofthe Prophet have visited 
our city on the grateful mission to inform those members of 
the church who maintained at the peril of their lives, the 
organization of their father’s church when it was threatened 
with destruction, that they are under the curse of God for 
so doing. They come to tell them that they should have 
allowed the organization to have gone to pieces, and that 
they, and the whole church, should have waited, lifeless, dead, 
disorganized and unknown in the world, until their brother 
Juseph, then a boy, grew up to bea man. They also come 
to tell all who joined this church since Brigham Young has 
presided over it, that all we have felt in our souls as tokens 
of a divine movement in this land, has been delusive, and 
only so much leading us to a sink of apostacy and the work 
of the devil. This is strong language, but it is what their 
doctrines practically amount to. After this statement of our 
condition, apparently ignorant of the inconsistency of their 
proposition, they request us still to believe in their father’s 
mission—not perceiving that when we cut out of our lives 
all the spiritual testimony that brought us here, they and 
their father are cut out with it. , 

This view of the case, however, strong as it is, only repre- 
sents a little of the folly to which we are invited by our 
young friends. To show fully the weakness of their po- 


sition, in our eyes, we must go back and exhibit the character 


of the movement presented to us by their father, and compare 
it with the programme and organization they offer to us in 
exchange. 

When, nearly forty years ago, Joseph the Prophet pre-— 
sented himself before the world, it was with the unqualified 
assertion that’ he was sent to open a dispensation of Revela- 
tion which should never be closed or interrupted in its pro- 
gress, until the institutions of the heavenly world were 
everlastingly established upon the earth. 

Whether his Elders traveled through Great Britain or 
America, they called special attention to this point. Well 
do we all remember, with what prolonged emphasis and 
unction, they dwelt upon the idea that such of the ancient 
church as thought their day of revelation would never cease, 
were deceived—for an apostacy had to come in their case. 
But not so with this dispensation. Here was to be the grand 
contrast. No apostacies—except such futile ones that the 
church would easily triumph over—were ever to occur again. 

All who were members of the church in America or Eng- 
land, in the days of Joseph, know‘<this was the programme 
announced, and to which we pledged our faith. On the 
strength of this statement, the thousands of Mormonism joined 
the church abroad, and on the strength of it, we have all 
followed the organization to these mountains. To this the 
entire Territory will bear witness—whether from this country, 
England, Wales or Scotland, it isthe same. We never knew 
or heard any other doctrine; and now, at this late hour, after 
from twenty to forty years uninterrupted reliance on this 
great proposition of the Prophet Joseph, along come two of 
his sons to tell us, in effect, that their father and his Elders 
grossly deceived us—to assure us his mission did not fulfill 
its programme, but fell through; that a grand apostacy and 
breaking up of the entire organization of the church did 
take place—no matter how much denied; that all the predic- 
tions about the “fullness of times” and the “last dispensation 
which was never to fall away” were mere flourish,—in a word, 
that the church was based and extended and flourished on a 
lie;—which church, in the innocence of their souls, they 
ask us still to accept as divine. 

Let us sketch the history of the little body that send us 
this manifesto: Some nine or ten years ago, a few of the 
former members of the church in Illinois persuaded the eld- 
est son, Joseph, to accept the presidency of their body. Up 
to this hour, the world was utterly unconscious of their prev- 
ence as, indeed, it is to day—with the exception of so much 
notoriety, as their opposition to Brigham Young, and the 
simple name of Joseph Smith’s son attaches to them. 

This little body was in existence some time before they 
could induce the son of Joseph to attach himself to their or- 
ganization. When he did so, he was fullowed in duc time 
by his brothers, Alexander and David. The “Reérganized 
Church of Latter-day Saints,” consequently, was not started 
by “young” Joseph Smith or his brothers,—they are simply 
converts to it. It was, therefore, no church started by the 
Revelations of God and angels;—the church came first and 
the revelations—two we believe in number—have arrived 
since 

After an existence of about nine years, this “quiet inoffen- 
sive” little system, as it is generally termed, when an occa- 
sional reference is made to it in the Kast, although presi- 
ded over by a “prophet” and “twelve apostles” and heralded, 
with a grand statement about “revelations and latter-day 
glory,” has not made half as many converts, or stir in the 
world, as plain, unadorned John Wesley, who pretended to no 
special inspiration, did in a couple of months; for the bulk 
of its disciples are simply such as were converted to ‘“Mor- 
monism” years ago. In a word, we do this “redrganized 
church” no injustice when wesay that it has not made America 
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feel its presence as much in nine years as Joseph the Pro- 
phet did in one. They only come up into sight once in 
a while, when some editor discussing the future of Utah, in- 
cidentally informs his readers that there is a society in Illi- 
nois who do not believe in Brigham Young or polygamy; 
when they receive a patronizing pat on the head in passing, 
and are again forgotten. 

This statement may appear overcolored to our “Josephite” 
friends, but it is true to our experience. In our Eastern 
trips on Magazine business, we it, personally, traveled 
seven thousand miles through the United States without 
hearing a solitary reference to their existence. Now we, by 
no means, intend to infer that obscurity in the beginning of 
a system, urgues against its divinity; but a Divine mission 
certainly will have vitality and force enough to make the 
world aware of its presence; and this, the “Josephite’’ move- 
ment has certainly failed to accomplish. 

It is an obscure system of this kind, then, that calls upon 
us to throw away our faith in the imperishable nature of 
Joseph’s movement and accept their discordant and power- 
less one in exchavge. Had brothers David and Alexander 
gone to a strange people who never heard their father’s pro- 
gramme, we could comprebend their position; or did they 
come to ask us to disbelieve in him, we could understand 
that. But to ask these whose souls have been aniniated 
with the sublime faith of an eternal system let down from 
the upper worlds, never more to return until humanity was 
beautified and lifted up to God, to throw away their faith in the 
power of the Hleavenly World to carry through a grand move- 
ment in spite of every obstacle when once begun; and believe 
in the Divinity of a movement that belied all its promises 
and was broken up and perished ere it had scarce commenced, 
is to ask us to reject the whole thing as a humbug. The 
fact is, we neither want Joseph Smith’s system or that of 
his son’s, if their statement of the apostacy be true. 

Among other pleasant little things growing out of this 
doctrine of an apustacy, which brothers David and Alexan- 
der bring. they come to tell us that Ged “cur Us OFF WITH 
OUR DEAD” about twenty years ago, without previously 
mentioning the fact to us. We cannot help thinking how 
wella people “cut off from God” can feel, providing they 
have plenty to cat and don’t knowit. Now that we do know 
it, however, we do not feel particularly alarmed, although 
“our dead” may; for upon them and their still dead-er an- 
cestors, Who can scarcely be responsible for our sins, this 
sort of thing must be uncommonly hard. If they are not 
astonished at this kind of treatment, it must be because they 
ure used to it. 

To prove the “cutting off” of Brigham and his followers, a 
passage from the Doctrine and Covenants is brought forward, 
which says in effect, that, if, after having had “sufficient 
time”’ to build a temple for baptisms for the dead, the church 
should fail to comply, they. should be rejected. But there is 
another passage in the same Revelation, which is not brought 
forward, but, upon which, a very wise silence is preserved, 
which brings in a proviso—that if “the/r enemies come upon 
them and hinder them from performing that work,” the Lord 
will no longer require the completion of the temple, but ac- 
cept of their Pe as it is. How the poor Saints went to 
with their might; how, with sword in one hand and the 
trowel in the other, they built that house; how their enemies 
did “come upon them and hinder them,” as anticipated in 
the Revelation; how they, nevertheless, through blood and 
tribulation, consecrated it, incomplete as it necessarily was, and 
thus bore testimony of their zeal and devotion, is no more 
mentioned by “Josephite” preachers, than is the statement 


_ would all fall to the ground. 


Next to the apostacy of the church, the falsity of poly- 
gamy is the text of our young friends. Not that the 
specially exert themselves to prove it contrary to the Bible 
or to nature. Their especial zeal is spent in trying to prove 
that their father did not practise polygamy, basing their ar- 
guments on certain assertions in the Book of Mormon, Doc- 
trine and Covenants and in the Times and Seasons, 

Now, we all know, that before to-day, in this very city, 
members of this very “Josephite” party have admitted that 
Joseph Smith did practise polygamy, and have absolutely 
argued that God permitted him to be killed as a punishment 
for so doing; but we will pass this contradiction and mud- 
dling of their own statements, and accept their present view. 
It is just as good as any. Here, in this city, with a dozen 
women who were married to Joseph Smith; with scores who 
were married by him, personally, to other men in polygamy; 
with hundreds who were taught the doctrine from his own 
lips, they expect us to believe their father never taught it 
to the church. 

Their grand argument in opposition to this mass of living 
testimony, is found in certain letters of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, which simply prove that they consider the denial of 
the principle for a time preferable to bringing destruction 
and death to thousands. But what does this amount to? 
David and Alexander can prove Joseph Smith denied poly- 
gamy, and we can prove he  wregs~ it. Both are true. 
He both practised and denied it. Why not believe both 
facts? There is no question about either. The ye int 
left for anybody to decide is whether he acted wisely in so 
doing—whether, in fact, it would have been wiser to have 
acknowledged polygamy and periled the lives of his people, 
or retained the fact until he believed he could safely an- 
nounce it. It is simply a mattér of opinion upon which 
everybody must judge for themselves; and Joseph Smith had 
as good a right to judge for himself as any other man upon 
whose shoulders rested the safety of thousands. 

Years ago, the mass of this people accepted both these 
facts, as well as another one: that former revelations of Jos- 
eph’s confined a man to one wife. The only difference be- 
tween ourselves and the “Josephite” faction on that subject 
being, that we have grown to understand that Revelations 
are progressive, while our Plano opponents are ignorant 
of this great truth. If they do not want to waste their time 
and ours, let them cease the stringing together of texts, and 
prove that God does not give Revelations to suit the Times; 
and when they have succeeded, we will worship a wooden 
God in preference to such a Deity—one who belies every. 
instinct of light he has placed within us. 

We want to tell our misguided brethren in Illinois, and 
elsewhere, that the truth of polygamy does not rest upon 
Revelations; it rests upon the facts .of human nature. If it 
is not possible for one man to purely love two women, and 
for two women to purely love and live with that man, then 
all the belchings or thunders of Sinia cannot make it right to 
practise polygamy. Revelations can bring a truth to light, 
but they cannot create it. Either Polygamy is in harmon 
with our true natures or it is not. Ifit is not, all the Revel- 
ations of Joseph Smith or any other prophet are not worth 
the snap of our fingers. What matters it then, whether 
Joseph did or did not deny it. Is it true is all we ask. Sup- 
posing Joseph Smith had revealed that Geology was a true 
science, and that his sons could now show us a ton of his 
letters declaring it was false, what should we care while the 
rocks remained as evidences of the science? We should go 
to the earth’s strata to test the question, and not to his let- 
ters or Revelations. And so with polygamy: Joseph but 
revealed a principle, and we now go to the facts of men and 
women’s natures for its confirmation or rejection. 
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So much we say as to Polygamy wmepe. | upon letters 
or Revelations. As to the bare question whether Joseph 
Smith practiced it, no court of justice ever had as much liv- 
ing testimony to prove any man ever did anything, as we can 
present to prove his endorsement of polygamy: His wives 
that he lived with, his friends that he tutored in it, all are 
present for reference. But Alexander and David declare that 
no amount of evidence shall convince them. While in their 
present frame of mind, we do not see how their own father 
could convince them upon his oath. Itis certainly evident 
that, could he reiippear upon earth with a score of wives and 
a hundred children, they would still refer to the Times and 
Seasons to prove it was all delusion. There is onecomfortin 
ali this, however: should the government ever want to 
handle our people for polygamy, Alexander and David can 
prove—notwithstanding their wives—that they never prac- 
ticed it, having, in times past, denied it equally with Joseph 
Smith, they ought to be able to clear them on the same 
grounds. 

_ And now let us say a word as to Heirship and Presidency. 
We have heard a great deal said about Joseph Smith of Plano 
being entitled to lead the church, because he was the son of 
the martyred Joseph. So far as any of Joseph Smith's sons 
are concerned, we simply hope and pray that they may so far 
grow out of their present position as to obtain both honor 
and influence among the people to whom their labors legiti- 
mately belong; but if we know the true feeling of our brethren, 
it is that they never intend Joseph Smith’s, nor any other 
man’s son, to preside over them, — because of his sonship. 
The principle of heirship has cu the world for ages, and 
with our brethren we expect to fight it till, with every other 
relic of tyranny, it is trodden under foot. 

What the world needs ds not heirship, but inspiration, 
power, force, life, genius. (Can any man give it these, he is 
called of God, and his ordination is in his heart and brain. 
When God wants any other man to lead this people, he will 
bear this royal signet of divinity or he and the people that 
follow him will wither up together. 

In passing, let us say, in the kindest feeling, to these suns 
of Joseph, whom we love for the good their father’s mission 
has broughtto us: you bear an honorable name, but,’for ali the 
influence and respect it commands, you are indebted to Utah 
and its people. Had this community allowed the church to 
have gone to pieces, when the present members of the ‘‘Jos- 
ephite” body scattered in despair. who would know or care 
anything about Joseph Smith or hissons to-day? Who, after 
the leader of an organization had been shot in jail, his dis- 
ciples scattered, and his system broken up and silent for six- 
teen years, would have gone hunting for his children, had 
not the system they have been taught to despise perpetuated 
his organization, and kept their name before the world ? 

In sending their missionaries to us, this little “Josephite” 
band at least show their innocence and simplicity ef charac- 
ter. Wesee ina moment that they know nothing of the 
liberal and progressive character of the scheme we embraced. 
True, they talk to us of a church of Revelations that are 
‘going to come;” but they are not to be progressive Revela- 
tions. When they do come, they are to harmonize with all 
past revelations, as if we want Revelations to harmonize with 
all the misconceptions and traditions, more or less mixed u 
with the Revelations of every prophet that has ever ramet | 
What we need are Revelations that will break the fetters of 
the past, treat all previous prophets and times, as children 
and days of infancy, and sweep on to those grand conceptions 
of God, a future life and progress, that are now breaking in 
upon the human mind. e creed of brother Joseph would 
tie us down to his father’s Revelations whether they denied the 
testimony of our eyesas seen in the rocks,or the evidence of our 


senses as to what was babyish in Moses or the prophets. They 
would pin our faith to the story of the Garden of Eden, with its 
dust-made man. About maga eg ago, some of us could 
have listened to the twaddle about Adam and Eve in the 
Garden, and God Almighty discovering to His surprise that 
among all the bears, and lions, and tigers, there was not found 
a‘suitable companion for Adam. Or, to use the words of Moses, 
himself, after describing the creation of the beasts,—‘But 
for Adam there was not found a help-mate for him”—as if 
the Almighty might not have known that very. well before; 
unless He supposed that Adam could have taken an Elephant 
to his bosom, or induced a tiger to prepare his meals. And 
then, as if struck by a bright idea, creating woman as an 
after-thought. Going to work and undoing the mis-made 
man, taking him to pieces as a little girl woulld a badly made 
doll, extracting a rib, and closing up the place again. What 
we need are Revelations that shall emancipate mankind from 
all theologies based on such fables as these. And of this, 
brother Joseph’s creed offers us no hope. 

With respect to the two or three “Revelations” that have 
already come through Joseph of Plano, we have examined 
them, and must say in all kindness, that any uninspired man 
of average intelligence could impart more valuable truths in 
ten minutes than they contain together. Joseph, himself, 
could tell more in the same time, in his most uninspired con- 
dition. Doubtless some spirit has given them—for we do 
not believe for a moment that Joseph is an impostor;—but 
who the individual is, is of no consequence, because they 
amount to nothing. Of course they dictate the doing of this 
or that; but they clear up no mystery of human existence, 
and reveal no truth that touches our souls with its beauty. 
They are simply what any ordinary personage in the body or 
out of it could tell us to do, if he chose. 

As to Joseph himself, so fur as we can learn, he very mod- 
estly claims no converse with angels as, his father did. As 
his brothers say, that was only necessary to establish the 
church. He has but inspirations or impressions of some 
kind. Of course, plenty of other people may have no more; 
but why come to us with a blast of trumpets, about ‘‘Revela- 
tions and Prophets” ‘‘as it was in the beginning,” when it 
amounts to no more than this. 

To sum up. If ‘“Josephism’’ be true the mission of 
Joseph Smith simply amounts to this:—The Heavenly world 
after commencing a movement for the benefit of humanity, 
and proclaiming to all the world that it should never pass 
away, allowed it to be broken up and perish as an organiza- 
tion for sixteen years. During which entire period, not a 
sound was uttered or an effort made in its behalf; while its 
thousands of deceived followers, who had embraced it in love 
and faith, believing in its immutability, were left scattered 
and sheperdless, without one word of coiifort or direction, and 
the system as a whole prostrate and dead. After which 
weary interval it began again in a weakly sort of a way; in 
ten years of a fresh start obtaining less influence than a 
tenth-rate sectarian church. This abortion of a divine mis- 
sion with its interruptions and disorganization; its falsifica- 
tion of its programme; its yalueless revelations of to-day; 
its insignificance and lack of converting power, the Joseph- 
ites ask us to believe in, as the grand “Dispensation of the 
fulness of times.” All we have to say is, that any movement 
which brings about no more among carth’s millions in nearly 
forty years than Joseph Smith’s has done, if iz is to be meas- 
ured by Plano and its little system, has not much of God in 
it a the earth might as well be without it as with 
it. Ina Divine system we havea right to expect power and 
force, and practical results surpassing the ordinary effects of 
men’s labors. If Joxeph Smith’s mission has been continued 
in these mountains, it has accomplished something—it has 
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gathered a people—founded, in fact, an inspirational nation, 
who, no matter what they may be to-day, can at any moment 
be awakened by the electric touch of communication with the 
invisible worlds; and what that fact means ‘“‘tongues cannot 
tell.” If it has not done this but is to be judged by the re- 
sults of “Josephism,” it has done nothing, but what any sec- 
tarian system could have done in a far more powerful way; 
and the cry should immediately be taken up by every Lat- 
ter-day Saint throughout the world,—there has been no Pro- 
phet—no mission of God amongst us, ‘To your tents O Israel.” 


>> 


HUGH MILLER AND MOSES. 


In the following extract, we give the effort of Hugh Miller, 
the celebrated geologist, to reconcile the Mosaic account of 
the Creation, with the facts of science in general and Geol- 
ogy in particular. 

That our readers may understand the difficulties which 
Professor Miller attempts to solve, we must briefly give Moses’ 
account of the order in which things were created, as follows:— 

On the “First Day,” light was divided from the darkness. On 
the Second, the ‘waters above the firmament were separated from 
those below.”” On the Third Day the seas were separated by them- 
selves, the dry land appeared, the grass, herbs, and trees sprang 
into existence. On the Fourth Day, the sun, moon, and stars, 
were brought into being. Onthe Fifth Day, enormous fishes, such 
as great whales, together with winged fowl, were made. On the 
earlier portion of the Sixth Day, cattle and creeping things were 
produced, and, at or about its close, man appeared upon the scene. 

It will be seen that according to Moses, light was divided 
from the darkness before the sun, moon or stars were in ex- 
istence, to divide them. This is a difficulty which some 
have attempted to explain by the idea that light being a sub- 
stance latent in the clemeuts, could therefore exist without 
the aid of the san or moon. Leaving this to be as it may, a 
greater difficulty still exists. 

According to Moses, we have grass, herbs and trees before 
there was any sunlight to sustain them in existence; a thing 
about as easy tu understand, as it would be to suppose that 
Cain was born before his mother. The sun being as much 
the parent and supperter of vegetable life, as is the mother 
the fountain and supply of her child’s being, only more so. 

This, and other difficulties, too numerous to mention, Hugh 
Miller atteu:pts to explain. Not by supposing Moses histor- 
ically correct, but by imagining thatthe story of the Creation 
was revealed to him by cision and not by description. In 
other words, he supposes that a scries of huge panoramic 
views, by divine power, were made to appear before him, each 
representing the carth at « successive stage of its progress; 
and that Moses described things as they appeared—just like 
any other looker-on who did not exactly understand the process. 

Thus supposing, according to usual geologic theory, that 
the earth was, in the beginning a mojten mass,—within un- 
dergoing a cooling process—the seas upon its surface would 
boil like a pot. The thick stratum of steam covering its sur- 
face would “‘wrap the earth in a darkness, gross and palpable 
as that of Egypt of old.” This, Mr. Miller thinks, would 

resent a view to Moses exactly corresponding with his words 
that, “In the beginning the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

After a time, the rays of the sun would struggle through 
this mass of clouds, furming a fainttwilight. This, to Moses’ 
uninformed mind, would, of course, be the “division of the 
light from the darkuess,” and be precisely his first day’s work. 

This process proceeding until the clouds in huge masses 
separated themselves from the surface of the deep, would 
naturally be described by Moses as “the waters above the 
firmament” being separated from the “waters below the firm- 
ament”’ and agree with his second day’s work. _ 


’ Next in order, the dry land would begin to appearas low 
marshy continents, rising out of the seas, upon the surface 
of which a rank vegetation—grass, herbs and trees—would 
a This would correspond with the third day’s work. 
n the next great period, the steam, mist and vapor, having 
says away, the sun would shine forth in unobstructed glor 
y day, while the moon and stars would be seen Sodiannl 
at night.— While gazing on this panorama, Moses would im- 
agine that they had but just sprung into being, and hence 
would ascribe them to the Fourth day’s work. 

According to the demonstrations of Geology, fish of small 
and insignificant species, must have existed in the waters long 
before the fifth period of creation; but Hugh Miller supposes 
that as these were hidden in the deptis of the seas, which in 
turn were more or less envelc ped by clouds and mist, they 


‘would be unseen by Moses in his past visions; until thescene 


becoming serene in its character and grandly illuminated, 


he would perceive, for the first time, great monsiers sporting | 


in the deep, while “winged fowl” flew through “the midst 
of heaven.” Describing things only as they appeared to him, 
and not as they truly occurred, he would represent these crea- 
tures as not being brought into being until the fifth period. 

On the Sixth, or last Day, Moses says that cattle and creep- 
ing things appeared, and finally man himself. This ata 
correspond with geological research, which shows that gigantic 
mammals, birds and reptiles reccived their greatest devclop- 
ment about the period immediately preceeding man’s advent. 

With these remarks, we think Hugh Miller's points will be 
fully understandable. It will be seen by the acute reader, 
however, that by this kind of reasoning, the Mosaic account 
of the Creation is not proved true, we are simply furnished 
with an explanation of how Moses could have been divinely 
inspired, and yet describe things contrary to the way we 
kuow they must have occurred. With thix preface, we pre- 
sent the extract.—Ep. 

“Let us suppose that Moses first hears the great doctrine 
orally enunciated, that ‘in the beginning (iod created the 
heavens and the earth.’ Unreckoned ages, condensed in 
the vision into a few brief moments, pass away; the creative 
voice is again heard, ‘Let there be light,’ and straightway a 
gray diffused light springs up in the east, and, casting its 
sickly gleam over a cloud-limited expanse of steaming, vap- 
orous sea, journeys through the heavens towards the west. 
One heavy, sunless day is made the representative of myriads; 


the faint light waxes fainter,—itsinks beneath the dim, unde- © 


fined horizon; the firstscene of the drama closes up«n the seer. 
The | ght again brightens,—it is day; and over an expanse 
of ocean without visible bound the horizon has become wider 
and sharper of outline than before. There is life in that 
great sea —invertebrate, mayhap ichthyic,( fishy ) life; but, from 
the comparative distance of the point of view occupied by the 
prophet, only the slow roll of its waves can be ‘discerned, as 
they rixe and fall in long undulations before a gentle gale; 
und what most strongly impresses the eye is the change which 
has taken place in the atmospheric scenery. That lower 
stratum of the heavens occupied in the previous vision by 
seething steam, or grey, <aetie fog, is clear and trans- 
parent; and only in an upper region, where the previously 
invisible vapor of the tepid sea has thickened in the cold, do 
the clouds appear. But there, in the higher strata of the 
utmosphere they lie, thick and manifuld,—an upper -ea of 
— waves, separated from those bencath by the transparent 
rmanent, and, like thenr, too, impelled in rolling masses 
the wind. A mighty advance has taken pes in creation; 
but its most conspicuous optical sign is t 
transparent atmosphere,—of a firmament stretched out ovér 
the earth, that separates the waters above from the waters 
below. But darkness descends for the third time upon the 
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seer, for the evening and the morning have completed the 
second day. 

Yet again the light riges under a canopy of cloud; but the 
agene has ghanged, and there is no longer an unbroken ex- 

of sea. e white surf breaks, at the distant horizon, 
om an insulated reef formed mayhap by the Silurian or Old 
Red coral zoophytes ages before, during the bygone yester- 
day; and beats in long lines of foam, nearer at hand, against 
a low, winding shore, the seaward barrier of a widely spread 
country. For at the Divine command the Jand has arisen 
from the deep;—not inconspicuously and in scattered islets, 
as atan earlier time, but in extensive though flat and marshy 
continents, little raised over the sea level; and a yet further 
fiat has covered them with the great carboniferous flora. The 
scene is one of mighty forests of cone-bearing trees,—of 
palms, and tree-ferns, and gigantic club mosses, on the 
opener slopes, and of great reeds clustering by the sides of 
: = lakes and dark rolling rivers. There is deep gloom in 
the recesses of the thicker woods, and low thick mists creep 
along the dank marsh or sluggish stream. But there is a 
general lightening of the sky over head; as the day declines, 
a redder flush than had hitherto lighted up the prospect falls 
athwart fern-covered bank and long withdrawing glade. And 
while the fourth evening has fallen on the prophet, he be- 
comes sensible, as it wears on, and the fourth dawn approaches, 
that yet another change has taken place. The Creator has 
spoken, and the stars look out from openings of deep un- 
Taated bluc; and as day rises, and the Saat of morning pales 
in the east, the broken cloudlets are transmitted from bronze 
into gold, and anon the gold becomes fire, and at length the 
glorious sun arises out of the sea; and enters on his course 
rejoicing. It is a brilliant day; the waves, of a decper and 
softer blue than before, dance and sparkle in the light; the 
earth, with little else to attract the gaze, has assumed a garb 
ef brighter green; and as the sun declines amid even richer 
glories than those which had encircled his rising, the moon 
appears full orbed in the cast,—to the human eye the second 
great luniinary of the heavens,—and climbs slowly to the 
zenith as night advances, shedding its mild radiance on land 
and sea. 

Again the day breaks; the prospect consists, as before, of 
land and ocean. There are great pine woods, recovered 
swamps, wide plains, winding rivers, and broad lakes; and a 
bright sun shines over all. But the landscape derives its 
interest and novelty from a feature unmarked before. Gigan- 
tic birds stalk along the sands, or wade far into the water in 
_ of their ichthyic (fishy) food; while birds of lesser size 

oat upon the lakes, or scream discordant in hovering flocks, 
thick as insects in the calm of a summer evening, over the 
narrower seas, or brighten with the sunlit gleam of their 
wings the thick woods. And ocean has its monsters: great 
“tanninim” tempest the deep, as they heave their huge bulk 
over the surfaco, to inhale the life-sustaining air; and out of 
their nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a “seething pot or caul- 
dron.” Monstrous creatures, armed in massive scales, haunt 
the rivers, or scour the flat rank meadows; earth, air, and 
water, are charged with animal life; and the sun sets on a 
busy scene, in which unerring instinct pursues unremittingly 
its few simple cnds,—the support and preservation of the 
individual, the propagation of the species, and the protection 
and maintenance of the young. 

Again the night descends, for the fifth day has closed; and 
morning breaks on the sixth and last day of creation. Cattle 
and beasts of the fields graze on the plains; the thick-skinned 
rhinoceros wallows in the marshes; the squat hippopotamus 
rustles among the reeds, or plunges sullenly into the river; 
great herds of elephants seck their food amid the young herb- 
|. age of the woods; while animals of fiercer nature,—the lion, 


the leopard, and the bear,—harbor in deep caves till the 
evening, or lie in wait for their prey amid tangled thickets, 
or beneath some broken bank. At length as the day wanes 
and the shadows lengthen, man, the responsible lord of crea- 
tion, formed in God’s own image, is introduced upon the 
scene; and the work of creation ceases forever upon the earth. 
The night falls once more upon the prospect, and there dawns 
et another morrow,—the morrow of God's rest,—that Divine 

Sabbath in which there is no more creative labor, and which, 
‘blessed and sanctified’ beyond all the days that had gone 
before, has as its special object the moral elevation and final 
redemption of man. And over it no evening is represented 
in the record as falling, for its special work is not yet com- 
plete. Such seems to have been the sublime panorama of 
creation exhibited in vision of old to 

“The shepherd who first taught the chosen secd, 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos;”’ 
and, rightly understood, I know not a single scientific truth 
that militates against even the minutest or least prominent of 
its details.” 


— 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J. H. MARTINEAU. 


‘Tis eve. The sunlight gilds with golden hue, 
The snowy, cloud-encircled mountain top; 
And in the darkling, shadowy vale, the dew 
Of flower and leaflet gathers drop by drop. 
The hour is silent, save the murmuring rill 
That leaps along its steep and rocky bed, 
Or save the distant, faintly tinkling bell, 
Or soft-winged bat that circles round my head. 


I see again my father’s reverend form, 

His grave demeanor and his stately air, 
His sparkling eye with love and friendship warm, 

The forechead—crowned with silver-sprinkled hair. 
My mother! Ah how sacred is that word ! 

The first that by the infant lip is spoken— 
The last that on the battle-plain is heard 

From thousands, ere their thread of life is broken. 
I see again her kind and loving face 

That o’er me bent in childhood’s blissful slumber, 
Her gently beaming eye, her quiet grace; 

Ah! who can e’er those happy mem’ries number! 


I hear again a spirit-whispered song 
My sister used to sing, while at her feet 
We nestled closely round. Her voice hath long 
Been silent now. The cold, white winding sheet 
Enwraps our loved one’s form, and on the stone, 
Her name engraven is with moss o’ergrown. 
A lily pure and spotless blooming bright— 
The spring of life she graced, then passed from sight. 


I had a brother once—a baby-boy 
Scarce two years old, with soft and gentle cye 
And waving hair—his mother’s latest joy— 
And happy as the bird that flitted by. 
Years since have passed. I never saw him more, 
But have been told that on the battle-plain 
Of Murfreesboro, reddened deep with gore, | 
He rests among our country’s valiant slain. 
No purer patriotism than his was found; 
No braver heart our banner gathered round. 


How many tried and trusted friends are gone! 
How many a time our aching hearts have bled. 
How many an old and half-remembered song 
Hath brought to mind those scenes forever fled ! 
And time is passing still;—to-day will ber 
Soon numbered with the past—eternal past— 
While rush we on towards eternity 
That stretches out so broad—illimitable—vast ! 


Logan, August 12, 1869. 


—ap 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 
NOT ALL DROSS 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
IN THE DUNGEON OF THE DE LACY CASTLE. 


All that night, the carriage which bore Sir Walter Templar 
dashed along as fast as a pair of stout coach-horses could go to- 
wards the castle of the De Lacys. For the first two hours, our 
hero remained insensible and then it was noticed that he began to 
revive, which was indicated by stiffed moanings and a struggle 
to release himself from the cords which bound him. After that, 
Walter remained quiet, though he occasionally moved himself as 
if to relieve by change his uncomfortable position. The fact was 
that, after our hero regained his consciousness, he endeavored to 
collect his thoughts and grapple in his mind with all the circum- 
stances before him and his present condition, and he deemed it 
unwise to exhaust himself by useless struggles. He, therefore, 
was very quiet, but busy with his reflections for the remainder of 
the 

At length, the carriage drove up to the avenue of fir tree on the 
De Lacy estate, referred to at the opening of our story. Blakely 
and Orsini then alighted and, with the aid of George, they bore 
Sir Walter Templar up the dense and winding avenue towards the 
secret entrance of De Lacy castle. Our hero, though now sensi- 
ble, was weak and powerless from the loss of blood which had 
gushed from the wound in his head. Besides, he was still bound 
with cords and gagged. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards, the conspirators entered 
the narrow, heavy oaken door which admitted them into the 
secret apartments of the castle. Reaching the room which ‘‘Snap”’ 
had named Sir Herbert’s Den, they laid down the body of our 
hero, and placed the lamp, which George had lighted, on the table. 
The ‘‘Den” was as elegantly furnished as when we first introduced 
our readers to it at the opening of our story. They rested for a 
moment or two, and each of the men helped himself to a glass of 
brandy from the decanter on the table, for the apartment had 
been evidently prepared for occupants, but Walter Templar was 
not to be one of them. 

‘Come, let us bear him to the dungeon of the castle, 
Herbert Blakely to his companions. 


said Sir 


The baronet then touched the spring of the concealed panel | 


which flew open and revealed a passage leading to the picture 
gallery of the castle. This passage on the outside seemed to be 
& piece of curious ornamental masonry, connecting the wing built 
by the recluse of the De Lacy family with the main building. 
From the outside, it looked something like an arched bridge con- 
structed as much to separate the wing from the castle, as to con- 
nect it, and, as on the inside, there was no apparent communica- 
tion between the two buildings, this bridge was supposed to be a 
solid mass of stone-work. The passage also being very narrow 
and low, it seemed nothing like a corridor. 7 


The three villains again took up the body of our hero and en- 
tered this passage, which was both dark and damp. Reaching 
the other end of this tunnel-like piece of stone-work, for such it 
lookcd inside, they laid down their prisoner, and Sir Herbert 
taking hold of the handle of a crank connected with some con- 
cealed machine in the wall, turned it round a number of times, 
though with great difficulty. Gradually what seemed solid mas- 
onry moved and a large stone slab forming the door, entered into 
a groove inthe wall. Through this, the men bore our hero, and 
now found themselves in a legitimate corridor which led them 
into the picture gallery of the castle, where still hung the por- 
traits of the ancestors of Lord Frederick De Lacy. Almost beneath 
that gallery where hung those pictured guardians of the De Lacys, 
deep in the earth was the dungeon where the supplanter designed 
to entomb Sir Walter Templar during the rest of his life or until, 
as the vindictive man himself had said, Walter should rot—rot 
beneath the castle which he had resolved to redeem for his friend.’ 
Passing through this picture gallery, they entered another corri- 
dor. Here they found a large iron door, which also opened by 
means of concealed machinery. It was, however, evidently a 
door and known to connect with the dungeon of the castle, but 
the secret of its working had been always kept by the master of 
the castle. It had been communicated to General Blakely by 
Lord Reginald De Lacy, rather as/an antiquated curiosity of bar- 
barous times than with any intentions of present use. The iron 
door was.opened by Sir Herbert, revealing a strong flight of stairs 


built in spiral form, down which they descended. At the bottom” 


of these, they entered a short passage on the base of the castle, 
and descended a secotid flight of stairs—these of stone. Atlength 
they reached the passige leading to the dungeon, and, in another 
minute, the three visi, now thoroughly exhausted, laid Sir 
Walter Templar down before the heavy iron grating of his prison, 
into which he was cast, upon a bundl2 of straw which had been 
recently placed there to receive him. Sir Herbert Blakely now 
took the gag from our hero’s mouth, and loosed the cords that 
bound him. 

“Sir Walter Templar,” he said, addressing his prisoner, ‘‘you 
are now free so far as the limits of this dungeon. Excuse us for 
gagging and binding you. It was doubtless uncomfortable, but 
necessary as our mutual friend ‘‘Snap” would say.”’ 

Walter condescended no reply, but he arose and staggered to an 
oaken chair in his dungeon, by the side of a rude table on which 
was a lamp which Sir Herbert had lighted. 

‘Sir Walter, there is bread and water you will perceive before 
you. It is but two days old. The fare is not the best, I confess, 
but it is according \o custom. You are my prisoner; I have con- 
stituted myer your jailor. At present, the relationship pleases 
me, though I know not how long it may so please me. You are 
weak, I see, from loss of blood and your bonds, We will leave 
you now,—eat and rest,—but will return, for I cannot forego the 
satisfaction of explaining the exact state of our mutual affairs.’’ 

Still Sir Walter made no reply, but he raised his head from the 
table upon which he had leaned, and threw at his jailor a ce ae | 
defiant look which told that his spirit was nothing subdued, 
though his strength was well nigh gone, from his wound and 
treatment that night. But had he possessed at that moment all 
his physical prowess, it would have been dangerous for Sir Her- 
bert and his companions to have been in the dungeon of that lion- 
like man. 

In a few moments more our hero was alone. He then drank 
deeply of the pitcher of water on the table, for he was parched 
with thirst; next bathed his face in a bowl of water which he 
saw near him, and washed the blood from his head; afterwards 
he partook of his simple fare of bread and drank again from the 
rude pitcher. His meal done, he knelt for a few moments as in 
silent prayer, and then a apprenenes the heap of straw and 
laid himself down to rest. In this quiet, self-possessed conduct 
there was much of heroism and philosophy, for the truly heroic 
are never puree in their great trials. Our hero was soon ina 
peaceful sleep, for he was worn out by the tax upon his system 
that night. The fact also was that Walter was desirous to fully 
recover his strength to meet the three villains on their next visit 
to his dungeon. He meditated an attack upon them, and an es- 
cape from the castle if possible. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE SUPPLANTER AND THE AVENGER TOGETHER. 


Sir Walter Templar slept for full six hours on his heap of straw, 
and then he arose and fed his small lamp from a small can of oil 
which he saw upon thetable. He readily es that his 
jailor designed to allow him the light from his tiny lamp, thus 
relieving his darkness, but, at the same time, making his situa- 
tion visible. There was an exquisite sense of revenge manifested 
in this. Evidently, a long captivity was intended, and our hero 
at once concluded that his vindictive enemy had resolved to 
crush his spirit and gloat over his miserable condition, before 
making away with him, providing he had also resolved to take 
his life as the sequel. Walter was, however, thankful for this, 
and he deemed that there was a Providence at work to save him 
even in his enemy’s fine plan of revenge. . 

Our hero also perceived that, while he had slept, a basket con- 
taining his simple fare of bread and water had been passed 
through an iron-grated window which opened from the outside. 
This basket he took from the shelf fixed to received it; and then 
he again bathed his face to prepare for his simple meal. Again 
he knelt, as he did before, before he partook himself to rest, for 
Walter had been trained by his uncle Courtney to devotional 
duties, and from the purity of his life, he had retained the beauti- 
ful practice of his boyhood. He was not a praying maa in the 
Methodistical sense, but he was a religious man in the High- 
churchman form. Rising from his knees, he ate a hearty meal 
and felt a degree of thankfulness and a wonderful self- ion. 

He remembered, too, at that trying hour, what Alice Bis ‘‘spirit- 
bride” had told him on her death-bed concerning the eload in his 
life, which she saw before him, and he remembered her promise 
that she would be near him then. Exalted and poetic minds, as 
we have before said, are generally sensible to besutiful supersti- 
tions; and Walter was under the fascinating spell of the spirit of 
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his dead bride. [He believed that she was near him even in that 
dungeon, and he experienced a strength of mind and a resolute 
purpose from the assurance. | 

After his meal, our hero again bathed his head to comfort the 
wound, which had not been serious, though it cost him some loss 
of blood. He felt, however, his strength nearly recovered; and 
to put his system into its usual vigorous condition, he took rapid 
exercise to and fro in his dungeon. This he kept up for an hour, 
and then, hearing footsteps echoing in the stone passage leading 
to his cell, he returned to his seat and leaned himself upon the 
table as though from physical weaknese. Scarcely was he in this 
position when the heavy bars fell from the iron-grated door, and 
Sir Herbert Blakely, Count Orsini and George, the inn-keeper’s 
burly son, entered the dungeon. 

“Sir Walter Templar,” began Sir Herbert, after he had contem- 
plated our hero for s few moments, ‘‘I see you affect. not to notice 
our presence. The same haughty spirit with which you braved 
me when you was a boy, you still maintain. That spirit | will 
crush out of you. T promised you, this morning, a statement of 
our mutual affairs. Will you condescend to listen, Sir Walter Tem- 
plar?” 

“JT will listen, sir,” replied Sir Walter, who desired to learn the 
situation. 

“You are patient, but I doubt not 1 shall inspire your rage be- 
fore I am through.”’ 

“Sir Herbert Blakely, I remember the answer of a princess of 
England to her jailor in thetower. If you remember it, too, you 
may take it as the answer of my class to such as you.” 

“What may that answer have been?”’ 

“This, Herbert Blakely: ‘We are of the nature of the lion, sir, 
and do not war with mice.’ ”’ 

At this answer, the supplanter’s face flushed to the very roots 
of his hair, for he understood the supreme contempt which the 
remark implies: it was that of one of the proud nobles of England 
against an upstart who claimed rank with them. Sir Herbert 
was about to give vent to his usual burst of oaths, but he restrained 
himself, for Orsini, one of the ancient nobility of Italy, was pres- 
ent, and he wished not to give his captive the opportunity to play 
the lion, and he be the mouse, then. 

“TI understand you, Sir Walter,” he answered, ‘‘and will take 
up the subject where you have suggestively brought it: one of 
your class then was beggared; my father, who was much such a 
man as those who founded the old families who lord over England, 
made himself more than a match for many of their descendents 
and won a baronetcy. Among the rest of his acts, he supplanted 
the De Lacys, and both he and his son swore that this castle and 
the estates belonging to the old family should be ours. Your 
uncle and father came between us still, we kept to our purpose. 
My father, and then your father, died, and I offered a hundred 
thousand pounds more ia behalf of the beggar boy, providing the 
estates were transferred fully to me. This would have been done 
but for you. There was a challenge sent through Lawyer Wort- 
ley from a haughty boy of fifteen. It ran thus: ‘Tell the sup- 
planter that when Sir Walter Templar is a man, he will meet him 
and exact vengeance for the De Lacys.’ Do you remember?” 

“That boy isa man, and answers the supplanter in the same 
spirit.” 

“It is well, Sir Walter Templar, and now we meet: you are the 
captive, I your jailor. Now listen! I have resolved to play the 
avenger—your own character—as well asthe supplanter. You 
designed to redeem this castle. You shall rot in its dungeon. Is 
not my vengeance poetic? To confess the truth, I am so enticed 
by it that, instead of killing you at once, I wish to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you pine to death before rotting; and to give you 
a conception how much you are mastered, I will inform you of 
matters of which you are ignorant. You remember, Sir Walter. 
while in Italy, some unknown attempted to assassinate you on the 
night of the duel with my friend, Orsini, here?’’ 

“I remember the titled ruffian aimed at my life first, and then 
set on his hireling.”’ 

‘“Liar!”’ said Orsini, furionsly. 

“That Orsini had nought te do with the attack upon you,”’ 

continued Blakely, ‘‘you wiil believe when I inform you that the 
unknown man was the jealous foster-brother of Terese Ben Am- 
mon. 
_ Walter was overwhelmed with astonishment, and a light broke 
in upon him; yet, though he saw some wicked design in the revel- 
ation, he did not fully understand the connection of the circum- 
stances of Italy with the present case. 

“I see you are curious,” resumed the supplanter. 
same foster-brother was with you last night. 


‘Well, this 
He was captured, 


but not hurt or robbed. At midnight, he was freed to carry the 
strange news to Courtney House. This morning, of course, a 
search was made for you, when, doubtless, your dead horse was 
found, and in the holsters of the saddle I caused to be placed your 
pistols loaded, as though they had not been fired. The supposi- 
tion will be that you and your steed were killed without resist- 
ance. Upon whom will the supposed murder resi? The circum- 
stances are singular, are they not?”’ 

‘Villains! I see it now. You would attach the supposed 
murder of myself to an innocent man. But Heaven will thwart 
you. There can be no motive traced to Farinelli, and my own 
family will stand by him.” 

“You forgot, Sir Walter, that Farinelli has the motive of jeal- 
ousy which, though concealed hy your family, will come out on 
his trial.” 

“Through your means. Well? Go on, sir.’ 

‘‘And with the fact of his love and jealousy, the greater fact 
that he attempted to assassinate you in I‘aly: Is not that enough 
to hang any man upon the best of circumstantial evidence?” 

“You forget, Herbert Blakely, that you are in England, and 
that you also designed to take my life in Italy.’’ 

“So Judah Nathans told you that, did he? But I learned wis- 
dom from him. Iam not in England, but in Italy still. There 
are letters from me on the way at this moment, dated from Rome, 
to various persons in this country. So you see, we are proof 
against suspicion. I shall not move in this affair, nor appear in 
England until after Farinelli is hanged. 

“That will I prevent. Templar to the rescue!”’ 

‘‘Templar to the rescue!” was an ancient war-cry of our hero's 
family. As it rang through that dungeon and echoed in the 
vaulted passages without. Walter sprang from the chair in which 
he had been reclining as in a very feeble state, and, bounding to- 
wards Sir Herbert Blakely, he caught him with one iron grip at 
the throat and the other at his waist, and with the tremendous 
strength which he possessed, now concentrated for the great 
struggle which he had resolved upon, he hurled his foe far from 
him. It was another such an effort as he had put forth when he 
threw Farinelli in the old monastry at Rome. Sir Herbert lay 
senseless on the dungeon floor. 

“Templar to the rescue!’”’ again he shouted as he sprang upon 
Orsini; but the young noble being somewhat prepared, struggled 
with all his might. He would, however, have been speedily over- 
come, but the burly George Blakely, the inn-keeper’s son, seized 
our hero by the throat from behind, and bolding him till he was 
black in the face, he was borne by his two antagonists to the floor, 
to which, with great difficulty, they cortrived to chain him. The 
noble and the peasant-giant—for George was gigantic—then car- 
ried Sir Herbert senseless away with them, leaving our hero 
chained in the dungeon of the De Lacy castle. Will the guardian 
spirit of Alice, his bride, watch over him now? 


CHAPTER LVITII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAE PEARANCE. 


The mysterious disappearance of Sir Walter Templar had occu- 
pied the public mind during the three weeks which has elapsed 
since his incarceration in the dungeon of the De Lacy castle. 
The press throughout the country had filled its pages with the 
circumstances as far as known; accompanied with numerous spec- 
ulations and opinions thereon. 

Murder in England has always been 2 crime which has shocked 
the heart of the country. The English may not be greater lovers 


| of justice than the people of America, !»ut they are by far more 


strict concerning the majesty of the law, and when the crime 


|} touches human life, law does beeome in our parent country a 


grand expression of justice. Let but the life of the meanest sub- 
ject of the realm be touched, and the whole country is in alarm, 
from the Secretary of State who holds his prerogatives over the 
criminal, to the crowds assembled at the village taverns, or the 
knot of workmen in each shoemaker’s garret. A murder is the 
theme of discussion everywhere in the land, until the assassin is 
captured, and then self-constituted juries in every town, try him 
before the judges and jury of the crown find him guilty or not 
guilty. Such a sentiment of severity is there in England touching 
murder, that a merciful Secretary of State often deems it his im- 
perative duty to let the law take effect, and not to advise the 
crown to pardon even when the case is doubtful. From this 
severity in the mind of the English public against murder, have 
occurred a few executions of innocent persons fipon fallable cir- 
cumstantial evidence. There is perbaps a too severe sense in 
the public mind that, if a person is mur lered, somebody ought to 
be hung for the awful offence; and this, fifty years ago, was 
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stronger by far than at the present time. Mercy and humanita- 
rianism may doubtless have wise protests against this; but after 
all, we much prefer the English sentiment of severity against the 
taking of life to that criminal disregard of authorities which per- 
mit innumerable murders in all the States and Territories of 
America, without bringing the offenders to justice. 

So the disappearance of Sir Walter Templar occupied the Eng- 
lish mind, and the newspapers were eloquent upon the theme. 
Sir Richard Courtney offered heavy rewards for the capture of 
the murderers, if murder had been committed, or for any revela- 
tion which would lead to the restoration of our hero to his family, 
if living. A nobleman of high character and vast estates was 
missing, and bis uncle, whose influence in the country was great, 
was moving “heaven and earth’ to bring his nephew to light 
alive, or to avenge his foul assassination if slain by the masked 
men whom Farinelli declared had attacked them. At length, the 
country became loud in the demand for the arrest and trial of 
somebody for murder, for the handsome reward of ten thousand 
pounds which his bride-elect hid offered to any person who should 
be the means of restoring Walter alive to his family, had met with 
no results. The other reward of five thousand pounds, offered by 
Sir Richard Courtney, was for the apprehension of the criminals, 
The anxious heart of Terese had prompted the best policy to offer 
a large sum for his life, rather than for the knowledge of his 
death. It is not unlikely the sum would have been claimed by 
one of the ruffians who had captured our hero, had not Sir Her- 
bert Blakely kept them entirely in the dark, not only as to his 
own identity, but also the intended fate of his prisoner. Neither 
of the hirelings knew whether Walter was dead or alive. They 
were all in nearly as much mystery as the public, and knew 
not, on the other hand, who to impeach as their employer. To 
have confessed would have been only to put their own necks 
in danger without bringing their principals to justice. There 
was one, however, who could have given light upon the sub- 
ject, and that was the inn-keeper, Jacob Blakely, but he and hie 
son George deemed themselves the heirs of Sir Herbert, and were 
as deeply interested in concealing all, as was their rich relative. 
As for the hirelings, they, through the the inn-keeper of the Dra- 
gon’s Head, had received a promise of a reward equal to that 
offered by Sir Richard Courtney, (five thousand pounds) providing 
the entire secret was kept inviolate. 

The efforts made by the uncle and bride-elect of Walter much 
alarmed Sir Herbert Blakely and Count Orsini, for eminent detec- 
tivés were scouring the country, to fathom the mystery. Blakely 
was therefore compelled, not only to give large inducements to his 
hirelings to keep their secret, but both he and Orsini were 
more than resolved to fasten suspicion upon Farinelli. Indeed, 
what to them, at first, was only a wicked provision in their own 
behalf, soon became an actual necessity. They knew that, with 
this restless search which was being made, somebody must be con- 
victed, and Sir Herbert saw that, unlessthat somebody was found, 
suspicion would travel to himself, in spite of the fact that he was 
supposed to be in Italy. Moreover, he feared the acute mind of 
his ancient mentor, ‘‘Snap,’? whose wealth had supplied Terese 
with the means to set the best detectives of England to work. 
Blakely knew that, if once ‘‘Snap”’ was fairly on his track,all would 
be over with him. Therefore it became absolutely necessary to 
make the foster-brother the victim at once. Indeed, the name of 
Sir Herbert Blakely had already been connected with the affair. 


Courtney, before magistrates, had testified upon oath that he knew 


of no secret enemy of his nephew in all England; but he affirmed 
that he had reasons for believing that such a one did exist in Italy, 
whom he also had reasons for believing had entertained designs 
upon the life of his nephew. At present, he said, he was not pre- 
pared to communicate the name of that person. This, which the 
papers duly recorded, had alarmed Sir Herbert more than all 
besides. Courtney was evidently on his track, and, as a master- 
piece of precaution, Blakely had already returned to Italy, leaving 
his cousin George as jailor to Sir Walter Templar. He left his 
prisoner in safe hands, for, as already observed, George and his 
father deemed themselves Sir Herbert Blakely’s heirs. 

Three weeks had passed since the disappearance of Sir Walter; 
and the public began to clamor for the arrest of the some one. At 
last, the suspicion fell upon Farinelli. The papers at first talked 
cautiously of his strange connection with the circumstances—the 
fact that Walter's horse was shot in Farinelli’s presence, while he 
himself was struggling with his own assailant; and stranger than 
all, that Walter had fired upon the masked men, yet his pistols 
were found in their holsters as though they had been untouched. 
All the appearances indicated that both Walter and his horse had 
been shot before resistance could be made. To this, the papers 
added the fact that the foster-brother had escaped unhurt, and 
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: without being robbed. Finally, it was concluded that, if Fari- 


nelli’s statement was correct, some wealthy enemy, with more 
than a comnion motive, must be at the bottom of the affair; but it 
was admitted that the motive could not be traced to Farinelli, and 
that the confidence of Courtney's family at present shielded him 
from positive suspicion. But yet vague doubts against him existed 
in the public mind. These were now soon to give place toa revel- 
ation of the strongest of human motives—love and jealousy and 
the most direct circumstantial evidence—the proof of his attempt 
to assassinate Sir Walter Templar in Rome. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
DRIVING A WOMAN TO DISTRACTION, 


The Courtney family were in London. The capital was deemed 
the best place from which to operate in investigating the compli- 
cated case of Walter’s disappearance. From the metropolis agents 
could be set to work all over England, and their management 
directed by the most experienced officers of the detective depart- 
ment. Daily, Terese held consultations with them, either at their 
offices or at her own house. Her woman’s instincts led her to 
believe that Walter was living, and the hope thereof and her res- 
olution to find her lover kept her from giving way to despair. 

Several times since our heroine had been in London, Donna 
Clara Garcia had called upon her, for since her flight from Rome, 
Terese always received the prima donna with cordial friendship. 
Moreover, she had before the disappearance of Walter, sought to 
bring about a union between Donna Clara and her foster-brother, 
and had cheered that lady with a hope of the event. Appear- 
ances were favorable; Farinelli had paid the Spanish woman 
considerable attention before he left London with Walter to spend 
a few weeks with his foster-sister. Indeed, Donna Clara thought 
that several times Farinelli had been upon the point of proposing 
to her to become his wife; and so he had, but he was not quite 
cured of his hopeless love for Terese, though fully reconciled to 
her marriage with Walter. He had, therefore, postponed the 
avowal of his intentions to Donna Clara until after the union of 
our hero and heroine; but as he parted from her, who would have 
given her soul for his love, he breathed into her ear, coupled with 
his tender farewell for a few weeks, a significant hope for her own 
happiness. The poor lady was in an ecstasy of bliss, and she 
looked forward to his return to her with a certainty of a union 
between them. 

But a great calamity had come to interrupt, not only the hap- 
piness of Terese, but also her own. Farinelli was again in Lon- - 
don; but he was now constantly occupied with his foster-sister to 
clear up the mystery around them, for he was so deeply involved 
in it. Moreover, the suspicion had now began to attach it- 
self to him, and he was distracted thereby. This should have been 
a sufficient reason why he was now always with his foster-sister 
in her search for her lover, and why he was not at the feet .of 
Donna Clara. But jealousy knows no reasoning. It was enough 
that Farinelli was with another and not with her. Again the 
Spanish woman began to look upon our heroine as her rival again. 
She began to entertain misgivings concerning Farinelli, and, this 
time, from the many mysterious circumstances; those misgivings 
threw her into even greater distraction than that in which we saw 
her in Rome. 

This morning, Donna Clara was reading the London news- 
papers, in which the name of Farinelli was extensively mentioned. 
After reading the reports and various speculations of the editors, 
she fell into a profound reverie. There was much concern in her 
mind, for the safety of the man she loved, lest the crime of murder 
should be fixed upon him by the conclusions of circumstantial evi- 
dence, for almost everybody by this time, belidved that Sir Wal- 
ter Templar was dead. But if Donna Clara was concerned for the 
safety of the foster-brother, she was also tortured with jealousy, 
—and jealousy in a Spanish woman’s nature is terrible: it over- 
whelms every other feeling. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in a fiendish burst of passion, “‘ Did the 
blood-hounds of the law but know, as I know, that Farinelli Aad 
the motive, how soon they would pounce upon their prey. Not 
the motive! Does he not /ove her? and, therefore, did he not hate 
him. Yes, Farinelli has deceived me. I think he has put his rival 
out of the way to possess Terese. He is playing the arch-villain 
to us both. Ah! were I but certain of this, I would teach him 
what it is to trifle with me; I would denounce him to the law. No, 
no, I could not do it. Heaven preserve me! Heaven preserve me.” 

Again, the Spanish woman fell into a reverie. After a few min-_ 
utes, she went to her writing table and prepared to write. 

“Yes,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I wi// write to him, and conjure him 
to fly with me to Italy; he must, he shall fly with me.” R 
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